D'lles is the Dardanelles. 

Dorian trip; Frank Bacon and a friend 
sailed from London to Athens in a 20' 
boat in 1878-79, 

Panee-Frank Bacon 

Manee-Alice Calvert Bacon. She was the 
niece of Frederick Calvert, British consul 
at Dardanelles, on whose property at 
Hissarlik Schliemann excavated Troy. 
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de Written by Francis H. Bacon, 
te his grandsen, | 
when he was 13 years old. 


: W 
i: 


db , 


February 5th, 1938 


Dear Freddy, 

That was the day I vas goin: to write you a letter, but I just didn't do it and 
now today is February 12th and you are Mae old! It Just doesn't seem 
possible for I remember so well when I was thirteen that I am going to tell you about 
it, for I'm sure you think that this old Psnee with his white rhigkers could never. | 
have been like rosy-cheeked “Freddy, but 1 really ms and probably had the same thought: 
as you about, playing games and about my boy and giri rienda, about: my lessons and 
school and all. 1 wus just thirteen when we moved from Lake Superior to Terre Haute, 
Indians — look it up on the mip. Atter living up there in dichigen with dosc, snow- 
shoes, and Indiana Terra Haute scemed iike Faris to us children, and we used to go 
about the city looking in shop windows anu tell each other about what we saw. It all 
seemed so wonderful. When 1 started at school, 1 was surprised to find the boys so 
polite. At other places when & new boy cams to school, he was goneruily in a scrap 
first thing, but here - the first thing two or three bor came up to me at recess and 
invited me to join a game they were playing, and we here very good friends afterwards. 

| We lived in a fine large brick house that had a bic garden around it full of fruit 
and shade trees, not so big AS the D'lles garden but something like it, and here we 
had wonderful times EDI hice and go seek, etc. I was alwey3 very anxious to play 
on a cornet and used to tag after bands, so to earn monsy I got a job delivering 
papers for $2.00 e week. I had to get up about 4 o'clock, uscd to bulid £ kitchen 
fire and make zom3 coffee, ani then go to the printing office, which was right across 
the street, where 1 had to take the papers sa they ee off ths press, ¡01d then and 
start out delivering. Thoy used to let us boys have cone extra papers that we could 
seil (5 cta. each ites cost) and if we soid ony to a chances paoser-by, this extra 
money came in handy for chocolates, eh, phit? All this vas belore daylight end I got 
through about 7 o'clock ani came home for breakfast to be ready for school) (Was pretty 


‘tired sometimes, but stuck it out that first winter. Then the next summer I worked as 


clerk in a bodketore a couple of months. I was bouna to have that cornet, and alto- 
gether I puphoas J had carned about 35 or 40 dollars which I put in the savings bank. By 
the end of this y father rather OE the idea of tne cornet. I suvz;ore he didn't 
want it batting around ths house, | 80 I let the noney stay in the bank loi a "rainy day", 
and 1 can tell you the painy aay e came all che tor when I landed in Nex York fron the 
Dorian trip, aa stone broke. 1 remenbercd that money AN! sent, fo it and it had in- 
creased to about $70 which Sauce me new clothes an all, so that I could go and get a 
job, which I did sith sone architect friende, McKim ani ‘a Uncla Harry went after- 
wards, o o 

But now I'm telling about the irte earcita boy - ali sunoe Freddy, I “njoy rd 
my school. We hed Cine teachers. We always opened up sith singing and even now et aight 
I sometimes sing over those old ronge (under one vedelothss so ne not to AO Monee), 
We read Ivanhoe in cisss and one boy had dived in Paria and could pronounce "Brian de 
Bois Guibert” whioh LE couldn't! Then we read Gray's Elegy and our teacher pointed 
out thë banuty of thosc Enqligh des gebiptioné, which I have ON ‘ard ahen 1 
was lying that six months in the Consttple hospital (six gute. de Alone time) I used 
to try and remenb er the verses of the Elegy. You get it na see sá on 
like itt | o 

Then the older sister of my special friend, Jim Faglesfiela, was a very energetic 
hi gh-eohool girl, about sixteen, and they wouldn't let ha join the regular HARU=eSnonA 
ROATAnE society. zo. she. got Da or. gix of us youngsters pidio and organized her 
own debating society, and we had to work too, for she vas very pion about it, and kept 
tia up to the mark. They let us meet in one of th: school clase rooms and we had very 
good times over it, and once in a while a regula. party at one o: our houses swith’ games, 
$ce-cream, etc. Then a couple of our boy friends found in their attic a complete est 
of regalia, buckskin, tas eto, of one: Indian Order OF i AEN y and we 
used to drese up in these and go yelling around the yard. Just st this time the tirst 
bidy ¿188 ‘came in, wooden nheels,- iron tires, awfully ulumsy and ss but 1 WAS keen 


to learn. I didn't om one, but a friend lent me his and I got siammed good ond hard 


ahon I fell off. 


% 


Then between times we ment swimming in the Wabash River, and one time I «as Mad 
drowned. (Didn't del much about that at homes But rut tell you now for pe gue ess as a 
Boy Scout you know more than I dsd at that time. a There rere half a dozen of us dashing 
in and out of the river which had a swift current end berus > deep Father suddenly. I 
could swim, of course, and I was sitting on the ON ih ounce fellons larking about, 
when E noticed -one boy- whom “Hknew couldn't -ewim-had got-over his depth end woe throwing 
his arma about and going under! I yelled to the others and dashed in to help him, when 
the duffer, who was scared blind, just climbed on ton of my head and shoulders trying 
to get out of the water but ES on top of me sae dad me under, di N two 
other boy 8 noticed us and took him ort of me end cowed ha to thé bank. My wind wes 
gone and I was half rull of water, sad I wae fust able to paddic Peebly to the bank, 
and we all four lay there gasping tor haif an hour or sol It was a narrow squeak for — 
that boy and me, and if you ever have to rescue a drowning man - well, I guess a Boy 


Scout knows just what to do better than 1 dol 


~ mot u e m a oaa e I aa O o O MU e 


1 had a great fad about this time of making 4 sort of steam boiler out of a tin 
oan sith a vent on top here I had a ‘tinsmith solder a whistle. I would build a bed of 
bricks, light a fire, and turn on the whistle when steam sane I had dreams of making 
sometime a real steam engine, but it never got beyond dreams. nese were some iron 
= on the outskirts where 1 often went t> watch them melt the ie iron and then roll 
the long iron bare and rails. Then there were some glass works near where they made 
bottles, and it was fun to watch the glass blower teke è gob of melted glass on the end 
of his long tube, then blow it, out, sna finally, when just at the right Stege, clar it 
into a mould, like this 


This is ball a bottle hollow. 
(drawing) 


Hinged here. Not a very good sketch, but you can get the idea, 
‘Now Freddy, perhaps sone? day you will be writing to your little granuson, and you 
will remember this letter from Panso! I know that a hard time Mom and Dad are having, 


and I guess you often think of what you might do to help! If you can't earn money, you 
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can always be cheeriul, which I hesr you are, and just love overybody, and always do 


the right thing! A fellow makes mistakes sometimes, everybody docs, but always be 


sorry and say never again! They tell you at Uhurch about God, but very few realize 


whet God is! I have found He is simply Love inside of you all the time. But I'm 
not preaching, Just writing to my Freddy boy and so Goodbye with love to eagh and all 


from 


Pange.. 


Thomas, Christopher Alexander 
The Lincoln Memorial and Its Architect, 
Henry Bacon (1866-1924). Ann Arbor: 
UNI Dissertation Services, 1991. 


CHAPTER 1: YOUTH, EDUCATION, AND TRAVELS 


Henry Bacon Junior was born on Nov. 28, 1866, in Watseka, 
Illinois, a village which had just sprung up, ninety miles south 


of Chicago.! He was che fourth of seven children born to Henry 


1 The bibliography on Bacon's life and career is quite 
extensive, thanks to his work on the Lincoln Memorial. Con- 
temporary articles on him include: "To Design $2,000,000 Lincoln 
Memorial", Boston Morning Globe, 8/6/11; (Royal Cortissoz], "Mat- 
ters of Art: Henry Bacon and che Lincoln Memorial at Washington" 
New York Tribune, 4/21/12 {hereafter "Cortíssoz, ‘Matters of 
Art'"]; idem, "The Architect”, Architectural Record (hereafter "A. 
Record"], SS (March 1924), 276 (re-published as a pamphlet by the | 
Architectural Forum, ca 1923; "Henry Bacon”, Journal of the AIA, 
11 (June 1923), 260; and Francis S. Swales, "Henry Bacon as a 
Draftsman”, Pencil Points, 5 (May 1924), 42-62 [hereafter "Swales, 
"HB as a Draftsman"]. Obicuaries appear in: American Art Annual, 
21 (1924-5), 282; American Magazine of Art, 15 (Apr. 1924), 190-3; 
American Architect, 125 (Jan.- Mar. 1924), 195-6; A. Record, 55 
(Mar. 1924), 273-6; (University of] Illinois Alumni News, Apr. 
1924, p. 205; New York_Times, 2/17/24, 23:1; New York_Tribune, 
same date, 12:1; Time, 3 (2/25/24), 15; and Wesleyan University 
Alumnus, Mar. 1924, p. 38. See also tributes by Fiorello H. 
LaGuardia (quoting eulogy by Rev. Karl Reiland) in Congressional 
Record (hereafter "C, Record”"], 65 (68-1), 5502-3 (House, 4/3/24); 
Charles A. Platt, in American Academy of Arts & Letters, Com- 
memorative tributes , , , (New York, 1925), pp. 21-4 [hereafter 
"Platt, ‘Bacon’"]; C.H. Whitaker, “Five Architects and One Truth", 
Journal of the AIA, 12 (Sept. 1924), 401-5; and in Century Associ- 
ation, Reports, Constitution, By-Laws and List of Members . . 
1925 (New York, 1925), pp. 13-14. Entries in biographical dic- 
tionaries, etc., include: (C.H. Whitaker], DAB, 1, 477-8; National 


Cyclopaedia of American Bio , 20, 339 and photo facing; H.F. 


and E.R. Withey, ographica onary of American Architects 
(Deceased) (Los Angeles, 1956; repr. 1970) [heareafter Withey, 
Biographical Dictionary], pp. 28-9; Lawrence Wodehouse, American 


Architects from the Civil War to the First World War (Detroit, 
1976), pp. 23-5; [Tony P. Wrenn], Dictionary of North Carolina 
Biography, William S. Powell, ed. (Chapel Hill, ca 1979), 1, 77-9; 
William D. Hunt, Jr., Encyclopedia of American Architecture (New 
York, 1980), pp. 23-4; [Jan -Avgikos] Macmillan Encyclopedia of 
Architects, A. K. Placzek, ed. (New York, 1982) (hereafter Macmil- 


lan Encyclopedia], 1, 123-4; w Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
L 


a 


and Elizabeth Kelton Bacon. They were from Massachusetts but, 
[ike so many New Englanders in the Railroad Age, they had gone 
West for their livelihood. The Bacons were of very old New 
England stock indeed: they traced their line to Michael Bacon, who 
had settled ac Dedham, Massachusetts, in 1640, and Bacons had 
fought at Lexington {n 1775. The family had a farm at Natick, 
Pare Boston.? Elizabeth Kelton was born in Lexington but, after 


her mother died, was raised by a series of relatives, including an 


15th ed. (1986), Micropaedia, l, 777; and C.A. Thomas, in The Dic- 
cionary of Art, forthcoming from Macmillan of London. In addition 
see Richard G. Wilson, The AIA Gold Medal (New York, 1984), pp. 
150-1. 

Primary materíal on Bacon is found in his office papers, 
Archives € Special Collections, Olin Memorial Library, Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Conn. [hereafter "WesU-HB"]; the reminis- 
cences of William Partridge, cited inn. 38, below: and collec- 
tions of friends and family members in the South (see Preface), 
with copies of some family material in the Lower Cape Fear His- 
torical Society, Wilmington, N.C. Unpublished sources which have 
been especially helpful in preparing this biography are: WesU-HB, 
letter, HB to S.C. Scoggin, Encyclopaedia Britannica Co., 11/26/2C 
(lists his own works); Leslie N. Boney Jr., checklist of works by 
Bacon; and Ruth Ryley Selden, “Henry Bacon and his Work at Wes- 
leyan University", MA thesis, School of Architecture, University 
of Virginia, 1974 (copy in WesU-HB), esp. ch. 1 and biographical 
appendix. Archival sources on other members of Bacon’s family, 
cited elsewhere in this chapter, are also useful. 


2 on Henry Bacon, Sr. (1822-91) see: obituary, Daily Review, 
Wilmington, N.C., 4/13/91; Louise Lamica, "Cape Fear River’s Con- 
queror Secomes Its Victim”, Wilmington Star-News, 9/25/60; and 
Ronald B. Hartzer, To Great and Useful Purpose: A History of the 

to strict U.S. A o Engineers, published by the 
Corps of Engineers (n.d., n.p.), ca. 1984, 35-7. The papers of 
- Henry Bacon Sr. are in the Southern Historical Collection, Librar 
of U. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 


aunt in Natick, where she met Henry Bacon.3 

Married ín 1855, they settled ín Chicago, where Henry had a 
grain business and was helping survey and build the Illinois Cen- 
,tral Railroad. He had studied Civil Engineering at Leicester 
Academy and worked on the Boston & Maine Railroad before going 
West. His work kept him away from home for long periods and 
required the family to move repeatedly. During the Civil War they 
lived in Watseka, where Henry had a business selling lumber to the 
government. The village, which was in a rich farming region, had 
only just sprung into being in 1860 and was not even incorporated 
cill che year after Henry Junior (called "Harry" to distinguish 
him from his father) was born. After the War Henry Bacon returned 
to civil engíneering, taking charge of harbor improvements on 
upper Lake Superior for the Army Corps of Engineers, and he moved 
the family to Ontonagon, on the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. In 
1869 he tonk un railroad work again, this time in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. But when, two years later, the Boston & Maine gave him 
charge of its Portland extension, he moved his family to Maine, 


first to Saco, then to Biddeford. They stayed in Maine till 1876, 


3 On Elizabeth Kelton and the life of the Bacon family, in 
which Henry Bacon the architect grew up, see Katherine Bacon 
McKoy, "A Brief Sketch of Incidents in the Life of Elizabeth 
Kelton Who Married Henry Bacon", unpub. paper, Lower Cape Fear 
Historical Society, Wilmington, N.C. Katherine was Elizabeth's 
daughter and the architect’s sister. For this reference and much 


else on Bacon's childhood I am grateful to Leslie N. Boney, Jr., 
FAIA, of Wilmington. 


4 


by which time five sons and two daughters had been born -- by all 
indications, a warm, happy family. 

In January 1876 the Army Corps of Engineers appointed Henry 
Bacon Sr., even though he was a civilian, engineer in charge of 
port and river improvements at the mouth of the Cape Fear River, 
which runs out to the Atlantic Ocean in southern North Carolina. 
The family moved to the village of Smithville (now Southport), 
some distance from Wilmington and hardly a congenial atmosphere 
for a cultivated civil engineer and his wife from New England a 
decade after the end of the Civil War. There is evidence that 
Mrs. Bacon found the adjustment to this new life difficult, but 
also that her husband’s skills were held in high regard by the 
local people. The Cape Fear River had been 2 priceless asset to 
the Confederacy because it had two mouths and was all but 
impossible to blockade. As a result Wilmington, a large port 
upriver, was an important line of supply for the South, particu- 
larly towards the end of the war. The city and Fort Fisher, 
nearby, did not fall till early 1865, but when they did the fate 
of the Confederacy was sealed. In peacetime, however, the di 
mouth of the Cape Fear, called New Inlet, was a Liability: it 
weakened the river’s current to the extent chat che river 
threatened to silt up altogether. If this happened, Wilmington 
would be marooned and her days as a port over. Henry Bacon super 


vised the construction of an "apron-dam”, nearly a mile long, 


closing New Inlet.4 So successful was he that the river's depth 
increased dramatícally and the dam, known as "The Rocks", has 
functioned for over a century with entire satisfaction. 

In 1882, the dam essentially complete, Bacon moved his fam- 
{ly into Wilmington, with its greater amenities. In particular 
he may have wanted his children to have access to better schools 
Two years earlier the Bacons had sent Harry north to Boston, to 
Chauncy Hall School, which made a specialty of preparing students 
for MIT.5 The school was especially strong in the teaching of 
mathematics and languages. Since his eldest brother Frank was a 
graduate of the Institute, probably it was planned that Harry 
would follow in his footsteps. But in 1882, whether because his 
plans had changed or because the family could no longer keep him 
in Boston (there he doubtless stayed with one of his father’s 
brothers or sisters), Harry was enrolled instead in Tileston 
Normal School in Wilmington. He excelled in mathematics, and one 
of his teachers fondly recalled the boy’s engaging personality 
his stubborn independence in solving problems, and his precise 


economi 
cal directness -- all qualities that marked his practice of 


4 
Hartzer, To Great and Useful Purpose, 34-7 


5 The sch : 

ool, which is now i 
gece l 7 n Waltham. was th i 
o two minutes’ walk of the Pace cae di 
o al an a student there from 1880-2. For 
heny alí sense ry Anne Manoli, registrar, Chapel Hill 


eture as veni? Harry was also gifted in music (he sang 


d Jew’s harp) and athletics. Like another 


yed the guitar an 


tect who would have 4 great impact on him, Charles F. McKim, 
" Loved baseball. He pitched for several local teams and was 
ted with introducing the curve-ball ts North Carolina, having 


ned to throw it while away ac college in Illinois.’ In May 


he was che Salutatorian for his graduating-class from 


E Paleston. 


Harry Lived í years, but 


n Wilmington full-cime for only two 
all his life he Looked on the city as his home. Having moved so 


needed `a home-town, and he remained close to 


l eften as a child, he 
is frequent visits he would 


his family and friends there. During h 


a stay with his sister Kate and her family in their big house on 
South Third Street, near che one in which he had grown up.É In 


6 Miss Atta L. Nutter, "Memories of a Teacher”, and 
Elizabeth F. McKoy, “Harry Bacon’s Schooling", unpublished types- 
cripts in the collection of the Lower Cape Fear Historical 


Society. 

7 See Wilmington Morning Star. 5/1/1883, and “Former North 

Carolina Boy Designer of che Memorial to President Lincoln", Char- 
grateful to Leslie N. 


lotte Observer, 2/7/11 (WesU-HB) .- I am 
Boney, Jr., and to Bill Reaves for information on Bacon and 


baseball. 


was a fledgling architect, Harry 
ive designs for a house for Kate and her 
None of the designs was used (his 
future brother-in-law turned instead to a local architect, James 
F. Post, who adapted one from a pattern-book), but the family cept 
the sketches, and there are copies in the collection of the Lower 


Cape Fear Historical Society. 


8 about 1886, when he 
sketched a sec ot alternat 
fiancé, William Berry McKoy. 


7 
later years he díd several architectural projects in and near Wil- 
míngton, for clients who had been his friends since childhood (see 
Chapter 2), and, when he died in 1924, was buried there, in Oak- 
dale Cemetery, beneath a tomb-stone he had designed himself, after 
a Greek stele.? 

Wilmington played a vital role in the life of the future 
architect, and it is worth describing the city as he knew ic. 
Then as now, it was the principal port of North Carolina, having 
been founded for that purpose in the eighteenth century, and it 
had quite varied and PR EITE architecture. 10 Being very far 
south in the State, close to the South Carolina line, Wilmington 
is in the Deep South and is evocative of Charleston, only a hun- 
dred and fifty miles away. After the Civil War the city fell on 


hard times and never fully recovered her ante-bellum prosperity. 


Still, when young Harry Bacon knew her, Wilmington was important 


for ship-building and for transportation, by rail and sea, of cot- 


9 after his death a drawing for a Greek marble stele with a 
border of bead-and-reel and an anthemion cop was found in Harry's 
papers by his brother Frank, who had the stone, appropriately let- 
tered, carved by Harry’s friends and collaborators, Piccirilli 
Brothers, and placed over the grave. Later, Laura Bacon was 
buried beneath the same stone. The work of carving was done by 
Carl Paul Jennewein, the future sculptor, when he first went to 
work for the Piccirillis. For a photo of the stone see Wrenn, 


Wilmington, N.C., p. 302. 


10 Tony P. Wrenn, Wilmington, North Carolina: An Architec- 
tural and Historical Portrait (Charlottesville, 1984), esp. pp. l- 
11. 


rice, and products of tar and turpentine. An impressive 

peck of public, commercial, and warehouse buildings, generally 
ck, and of fine houses remained in Wilmington from the Golden 
before the war. The houses, many of which are still standing 
“che historic district, were wooden and high. large, and airy. 
Shrouded in verandahs, they were often rendered in "an apparently 
Indigenous bracketed, vented Italianate idiom” (Fig. 1.1).11 
iici ornament of the Greek Revival, which lingered late in 
the South, was plentíful. Although it is net typical, no house in 
the city embodies che Greek Revival more than the regal Bellamy 


Mansion, which stands a few blocks from the 3acon family home and 


is being restored (Fig. 1.2).12 Here, as was common in the South, 


| the architect wrapped the tall, windowed mass of the house, which 


{s raised on a brick basement, in an envelope of verandahs and 
giant fluted columns with Corinthian capitais. The pervasive 


Classicism of Wilmington cannoc fail to have affected Harry Bacon 


the aspiring architect. 


rancis Hen Bacon and Gree c ecture 


11 1bíd., p. 1 (quoting nomination of Zistoric District to 
National Register). 


12 Ibid., pp- 214-16. 


Helen Landry 
3610 Pheasant Lane 
Endwell NY 13760 


March 26, 1996 


Your letter of February 17th that was addressed to the Vigo County Historical Society 
was only handed to me recently. 


| found the Henry Bacon family on p. 423 of the 1870 Vigo county census and noticed 
that Henry and Elizabeth were born in Massachusetts while the children (except Lucy) were born 
in Illinois. In 1869 the family was in Michigan, and | suppose you know their exact location. 


| am enclosing a photocopy of the family’s (only) listing in the 1871-72 Terre Haute City 
Directory. These were not published every year, however. Their residence on the southwest 
corner of 6th and Ohio Sts. was slightly north of the Farrington’s Grove Historical District but just 
across the street from the B. Booth residence on the southeast corner of 6th and Ohio. They 
were grandparents of Booth Tarkington, the famous Hoosier author. 


Since | was a founding board member and named the Farrington’s Grove Historical 
District, | am curious as to how you heard about us. | assume you must have friends and /or 
relation here. 


Because the younger Henry Bacon designed the Lincoln Memorial and lived in Terre 
Haute in his early childhood, the library would be glad to assist you in any way we can. | did 
notice that there was a Rev. Henry M. Bacon here for a short time in 1879-80, but he was 
probably no connection. Oakeys History of Greater Terre Haute (1908) p. 365 refers to an 
article in the 1870 Evening Gazette of June 1st but | was unable to find it. | think it must have 
appeared in an issue following the June 1, 1870 (first) issue as | checked that one several times. 


There is much family information on the Collett family, but it probably doesn’t mention 
the Bacons very much, if at all. 


David N. Lewis 
SpC Research Ass't 


SASS 


J870- f vas Me S71 72 CL we Ke wa 


3610 Pheasant Lane 
Endwell, NY 13760 
17 February 1996 


Vigo County Historical Society 
c/o Terre Haute Convention & Visitors Bureau 
Terre Haute, IN 47808 


Gentlemen: 


I am trying to find information about a 
family that lived in Terre Haute in the years 
1869-1871. o 


This was the Henry Bacon family, whom I 
believe lived in the Farrington’s Grove area of 
the city. The Bacons lived in Terre Haute while 
their father, a civil engineer, was employed in 
building the railroad. He and his wife Elizabeth 
Kelton Bacon were the parents of seven children, 
Francis, Katherine, James, George, Carl,. Henry, 
and Lucy. Their oldest child, Francis Henry. 
Bacon, was 13 years old in 1869 and must have 
attended school in Terre Haute. Their son Henry, 
at the time three years old, was later to become 


Washington. 


I know how carefully documented Farrington 
Grove is and I am hoping that your archives may 
yield some mention of the Bacon family. 


enciose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


y Thank you for whatever information you can 
E | 
N 
% 
\ 
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turn up. 
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famous as the architect of the Lincoln Memorial in 
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ENLARGED MAP OF CUMBERLAND COUNTY, FROM THE 1769 Scrvey. Norte, THAT THE 

LOCATION OF BRIDGETON 1S REFERRED TO AS “THE BRIDGE.” THE COHANSEY RIVER Was 
ALSO CROSSED AT GREENWICH BY A FERRY. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF TOWNS AND VILLAGES 


Bacon's Neck | 


A part of the rich farm land, just southwest of the town 
of Greenwich and known as Bacon's Neck, was purchased by 
Samuel Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., from John Adams, Fen- 
wick's son-in-law, in 1682. Bacon also received a deed, dated 
April 25, 1683, for 400 acres from Shawkarumn and Thol, In- 
dians, who also claimed a title to the land. The land has re- 


mained in the Bacon family for two hundred and fifty years. 


Some of the oldest houses in the county are located in Ba- 
con's Neck. 
Bivalve 
(See Port Norris) 
Bowentown 


Bowentown was founded by Welsh Baptists, who came from 
Swansea in Massachusetts to “Cohansies in the Jerseys” about 
1687. Among these folks was Samuel Bowen. His grandson, 
Jonathan Bowen, born in 1714, built the house at the northwest 
corner of the crossroads. A great-grandson, David Bowen, who 
lived at the southwest corner, in 1775, was the last sheriff ap- 


pointed under the royal Governor. 


The Welsh Baptists had a meeting house at Bowentown, but 
discontinued their organization about 1710, many of the mem- 
bers, together with the pastor, Rev. Timothy Brooks, joining 
with the Cohansey Baptist Church. Other members later be- 
came allied with the seventh-day Baptist Church at Shiloh. 

Jonathan Bowen, Jr., was a member of the Convention that 
adopted the new Constitution of New Jersey in 1776, and was 
elected to the State Assembly seven times. He removed to 
Bridgeton betwteen 1775 and 1800, where he acquired a consid- 
erable property on the west side of the river and built the stone 
residence, that, until recently, stood on the west side of Atlantic 
street, south of Commerce street. 


-Bricksboro 


This is a town on State route No. 49, about one mile south 
of Port Elizabeth, that was founded by Joshua Brick, he having 
laid out and sold lots there as early as 1807. 

Joshua Brick, a descendant of John Brick, who had owned 
Jericho and other mills, was a lay judge in the Cumberland 
County courts. 
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Buckshutem 


Buckshutem, on the west side of the Ma 
have been named, when some one said, “Th 
shoot him,” or, and more likely, the name n 
origin. The small creek that there met the 
the same name. As early as 1705 this strean 
provide water power for a saw mill operated b: 
In 1707 a road was laid out to his mill. One h 
ty-five years later it was recorded “Buckshut 
10 dwellings, a grist and saw mill and a store 

In 1810 a straight road was laid from B) 
shutem, at which place there was a ferry cro: 
river, referred to as Spring Garden Ferry. 

During the war of 1812 there were soldi 
who were fed at the old Mayhew farm house, 1 
ran down to the ferry landing. 

There is an M. E. Church that still shows th: 
but the modern town of Laurel Lake has enc 
north edge of Buckshutem. 

Carmel 


Carmel is one of the newer villages popula 
Jewish race. It lies partly in Deerfield, and 
townships, about four miles northwest of the 


Cedarville 


Cedarville was named in 1806, when a pos 
lished there, the place having been called Ce 
before the Post Office was established, Cedar 
of considerable importance, especially duri 
days, when a number of the leading citizens « 
there. Dr. Jonathan Elmer, a member of the 
Senate, was born in Cedarville. Dr. Ephrai 
in Fairfield, July 9, 1780, was a physician i 
Bateman was a member of the House of Re) 
1815 to 1821, and of the United States Senate 

It was probably the water power to be obt 
Cedar Creek that brought some of the settler 
Town to build saw and grist mills there,. tr 
corded transfer of such a mill property w: 
From about 1810 to 1825, there seems als. 
woolen mill in operation there. 

In 1818 the Presbyterian folks establishec 
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by Dr. Bradley. As a mark of appreciation of 
this kind act be gave Dr. Bradley/an order tipon a 
friend for a pannicr containing sandry surgical in- 
struments and medical works. The officer in com- 
mand, a Frenchinan, Dr. Boschik, learning that our 
subject had these things in his/ possession. ordered 
them sent t headquarters. ie doctor, however, 
retained three of the medigal works, which are 
now very Highly prized by fim as relics of the late 
war. A fly leaf in one off the 
the followin: inseription An autograph: “ C. H. 
Todd, C. SA A.,-6th Lofisiana Regiment, Hays’ 
Brigade, Carp Raccoon Ford, Army of Northern 
Virginia.” | 

The war clobing, Drd Bradley was mustered out 
at Darien, Ga.jand rqceived his final pay and hon- 
orable discharge at Indianapolis. After more than 
four years of sqrvicg Dr. Bradley returned to the 
pursuits of pende, broken down in health. Until 
within a year helhag been a sufferer from frequent 
hemorrhages of if lungs, the rigbt one of which 
is nearly gone ang partially useless. Being, how- 
ever, of a clear af energetic nature, Dr. Bradley, 
notwithstanding/ his delicate health, resumed the 
study and pracyice $f his chosen profession, study - 
ing under Dr. Aavis\of Paris for eighteen months, 
{le received His first license as practicing physician 
in the wintey of 186 He entered into partner- 
ship with Dr, Grimes, of Jones, Ind., practicing 
with bim for three years, exhibiting great aptitude 
and proficigncy. His next step was ‘to go back to 
Clay Prairie, where he opened an office and began 
practicing/for himself. e 

Dr. Brafiley was married April 14,.1869, to Miss 
Sarah Grimes, daughter \of Dr. Grimes. Mrs” 
Bradley was born in Sarahs\ille, Noble Co., Ohio. 
The famflv removed to Miskouri before the war, 
on the preaking out of which¥hey were compelled 
tu flee for safety, and took refuge at Jones, Ind. 
During the war Mrs. Bradley tkught school before 
leaving Missouri. Whenshe wks but fifteen years 
uld ske became a teacher in the public schools of 
“that. State, but left it with her\ father in 1861. 
Aftdr her marriage she continued teaching more 
ir Jess for some years. Before \the depot was 
lochted at Hume Dr. Bradley was induced to come 
und locate, which be did, and is thùs the pioneer 
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| physician of Hume. The Doctor has ever taken a 
deep interest im ‘the development of the village. 
He has built his\ ofiice, and the store immediately 
north of it which is occupied by the milliner. He 
has also built a nice plain residence which is lo- 
cated near the central part of the town. 

Dr. and Mrs. Bradley aré the parents of seven 
re living—Daniel Vor- 
Ruth. Iv his medical 
m very successful, and he is 
t large and satisfactory 
‘ekpends every year a great 
Apercasing his ES and 


pruetico sl Dr. has b 
now the head of 
practice. The Doc 
deal of bis carnin 


valuable ee 


at 


being In inatiers pertaining to Teal 
politics the doctor aims to vote for men and meas- 
ures.’ In national issues he casts his ballot with 
the Democratic party. He has many and warm 
friends. 
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f L~ ON. GEORGE E. BACON, Attorney-at- 
|, Law and Senator from the Thirty -first Dis- 
Y ty ict, has been a resident of Edgar County 
6) since 1857. Ife was born in Madison, Iad., 
Feb. 4,.1851, and is the son of Alfred and Emma 
(Salmon) Bacon, both descendants of excellent 
families. ‘Che Bacon family was represented in an 
_ early day in New Jersey, where James Bacon, the 
paternal grandfather of our subject, was born, and 
whence he removed to Madison, Ind., where he 
engaged as a butcher and spent the remainder of 
his days, passing away in 1858. 

Grandmother Eliza (Brown) Bacon, was a native 
‘of Kentucky, the Blue Grass State, and is still living, 
at the age of seventy-seven years, m Madison, Jef- 
ferson Co., Ind. Ler three children living are: 
Nathan and James*Who are farming in the vicinity 
of Madison, and Eliza, the wife of W ade Melton, 
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who sre residents of that city. Alfred Bacon. the | 
father of our snhject, was born at a place called 
Ryker's Ridge, near Madison, Ind., June 27, 1824, 
He was brought up on a farm and learned the trade 
of hutehering from bis fatber. He lived with his 
parents until his marriage, and for a short time 
before removing in tbe spring of 1855, to Coles 
County, Til, was in business in Madison. Finally 
he purchased a farm, which he occupied two years, 
then removed to Kansas, Edgar County, where he 
resumed butchering, in which he was engaged until 
his death, which occured on Juiy 26, 1889. 

In Madison, Jefferson Co, Jnd.. occurred the. 


: marriage of Alfred Bacon, in 1849, with Miss 


Emma Salmon. Mrs. Bacon was born, in 1834, in 
Covington, Ky., where her father, Jacob Salmon, : 


operated as a real-estate dealer. She died in Kan- 


sas, this county, dune 11, 1882. Alfred Bacon was 
a.plain everyday man, an excellent representative 
citizen, thoroughly honest, upright and straight- 
forward in all his dealings. Ie has never taken a 
leading part in public affairs and has never beld, or 
wisbed to hold. political office, although a stanch 
supporter of the Republican party, which he joined 
_atits formation. He wasa member of the Christian 
Church, with which he united under the adminis 
. trations of the Rev. W: F. Black. 

"To Mr. and Mrs. Bacon there was born a family 


| “of ten children, seven of whom are deceased: Olive, 


became the wife of Sylvester Oar, a blacksmith of 
Kansas; where she died Nov. 14, 1876, and where 


Mr. Oar is yet living; Alfred J., died in Coles 
County, in childhood; Eliza, Charles, Laura, 
‘Orson Q. and Lillie May all died young. The sur- 


vivors are our subject; Clarence Logan, who is a 
horse buyer and living in Kansas, this county, 


where he has a large establishment, also in Newark, 


N. J, supplying horses for the New York market; 


James Edgar, a resident of Newark, in his brother's 
employ as manager of his barns. 


George E. Bacon was a lad of but four years 
when his parents came to Illinois, and spent his 
youth in Kansas, attending school there, after 
which he became a pupil of the Northwestern 
Christian University at Indianapolis and Eureka 
“College in Woodford County. In 1877, he was 
As ssessor of Kansas 1 Tow hide and afterward Mepasicd 


' came within 160 votes of election. 
since his admission to the bar. . $e a 


of Paris for a term of four years, but at the expirg a F. , 


on a large number of committees, serving upon a 


‘Reformatory, Railroads, and Mines and Mining. Y 


He was Chairman of the Committee on Printing ; 3a 


Judicial 


Ida May, daughter of O. O. and Mollie M. (Mic 3 


q AAA 
law in.the office of Col. H. Van Sellar. in Paris, jn: 
1878. Next he attended the Union College nd z 
Law at Chisago, and was admitted to practice eR 
tbe Supreme Court of Ottawa, June 19, 1879. Reg R 
turning to Paris, he began the.practice of law 3 in: 5 de 
1880, aud on June 14 that same year was nominated § 3 j 
by acclamation by the Republican County Conven N ; a 
tion for the office of State’s Attor ney,’ without: hisa = 
solicitation, he not being a candidate. The county Y 
has about 300 Democratic majority, but Mr. Bacon 
He bas Leen Y E 
engaged in the practice of his profession at Paris A j 


In 1882, Mr. Bacon was elected Police Magistrate’ 


ation of three years resigned the office in order: og 
give his entire attention to his increasing practice i 
In the fall of 1886 be was nominated by the Repitey 
licans of the thirty-first Senatorial district, coma 7 
prising the counties of Edgar and Vermilion: fory 
the honorable position of "State Senator, and has 
just completed his term, serving in the sessions orm 
tbe General Assembly of 1887 and 1889. He wabi 


nine of these during the first session. He acted. a © 
chairman of the Committee on State Librar y and ot 
the Committee to visit State Charitable Institutions. ¡$ 
The other committees upon which he served were 
the Judiciary and Judicial Departments, Appro 
priations, State Gharitable Institutions, Pena) anda eo 

«de 

In the session of 1889, Mr. Bacon was Chair 
man of the Senatorial Caucus, and was, ther efon: i 
also Chairman of the Joint. Republican Caucus A 
which re-nominated United States Senator a : 


was on the Judiciary Committee, the Committee on > oe T 
Departments, Penal and Reformatory, y 2 aa 
Mines and Mining, Federal Relations, Agriculture q a | 
and Drainage. Mr. Bacon: bore during his legis- 4 : 
lative carcer an excellent reputation as a careful, k 
painstaking and hard working senator, jealous of” 
the rights of his constituents, w hom he served ably A y 
and faithfully with credit to himself and very y 
satisfactorily to the people he represented. = 

Our subject was married Nov. 30, 1880, to Miss A 
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chell) Reed, of “Paris, m. but who are now living 
in Kansas, this county, where Mr, Reed is engaged 
in business as a photographer. 
born in Grand View, Ind., May 4,1860. They have 
two Children, Paul Drees and Ruth. | 

Mr. Bacon is a member of Austin Lodge, No. 


664. 1.0.0.F., of Paris, and was representative of 


his lodge to the Grand Lodge two terms; he also © 


belongs to Charity Lodge, No. 100, A.O.U.W., and 
is its present representative to the Grand Lodge. 
He and his wife are members of the Christian 
Church at Paris, and he bears among his fellow 
citizens the reputation of an honorable, upright 
and straightforward man: Yet.a young man, Mr. 


Bacon bas a future before bim, which his many - 
friends bope may be filled with honors and good 


repute. As a political speaker Mr. Bacon stands 


in the front rank in the State of Illinois, and is also ~ 


a favorite speaker at soldter's re-unions throughout 
the State. | 


A IICA 
| NTHONY ` W.: MARK. The early sur- 


' roundings of an individual are;most likely 
to determiue his character fof the future. 
| The youth who is compelléd by circum- 
stances to work his own way up if the world, ‘is 
the one who sol develops into fhe most worthy 
| perience at the 
at hard, ‘but it 


its ta elements. | | 
Ve find Mr. Mark afelfn 

de lending citizens of / 3d gar Township the owner 

n fine pr opony o oom pri ii 


Shiloh and 160. acres 
When it is remeyhbered tha ‘this property is the 
accumulation of, his own indubtry y, and that be re- 
ceived no tina cial assistance rom any source, it 
ust be adn ted that be has| made good use of 


Mrs. Bacon was 
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his time and opportunities. He was born wear 


Washington, Fayette Co., Ohio., Feb. 6. 1826, and 


bere spent his early life, being put to work ona 
farm as soon as he was able to carry a bundle of 
brush. His education was obtained during the 
winter A in a log cabin, built} in the most 
primitive style, and under a system $f instruction 
far inferior to that of the present May, and con- 
ducted on th 
familiar with all\the hardships and privations of pio- 
neer life, and yem mained under the home roof until 
n young man of twenty- -four years, 


Young Mark began ‘business for himself ona. 


tract of rented. land inthis native township, where 
he operated two years. By arduous industry and 


the most economical manner of living he in due 


time found himself un the road to prosperity. In 
the meantime he was married, June 6, 1850, in 
Fayette County, Ohio, to ) 
who like himself. was a native of Obio, where her 
father, Jacob Hoppes, w was occupied as a farmer. 
The mother, Mrs. Nan¢y/( Wilkinson) Hoppes, was 
a native of Virginia, anf the daughter. of William 
Wilkinson, who was aj} born in the Old Domin- 
jon, whence he removéd \to Fayette County, Ohio, 


and was engaged ig agricultural pursuits. He | 


served in the War of 1812, and afterward removed 
to the vicinity of Bénton, Ind., where he spent his 
last days. Grandfather Wohn Hoopes removed 
from Virginia to Fayette County, Ohio, where he 
died at a very old ‘age. ‘The father of Mrs. Mark 


died when a young man, and the mother died near: 


Homer, Ill., whefe sue had |resided for. years, in 
1875, at the agg of sixty. 
child, was born fin Fayette Couhty, Ohio, Nov. 15, 
1831, received) a common-sqhool education, and 
remained with/her parents unt}! her marriage, 


Two years dfter that eventi Mr. and Mrs. Mark 


set out for Jllinois witb.a tkam, bringing. with 
them their household effects, and, located in Edgar 
Township. ¿[In the spring of 1853 0ur subject pur- 
chased his [present place, payirgX$8.50 for 120 
acres. and $3.75 for cigbty acres, akd buying the 
whole on time. Tt was a great undert\king, and in 
addition 7 making « living for his family and en- 
deavoring | to pay for his land, it was mecessary in 
the meantime to proceed with ‘improvements us 


subscription plan. / He grew up 


iss Mary E. Hoppes, - 


Mrs. Mark, their only 


